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DOCUMENTS 

Henry Adams and Garibaldi, I860 

In the spring of i860 Henry Adams, then twenty-two years of 
age, travelled southward through Italy. The reader of the Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams will certainly remember his May in Rome. 
The narrative proceeds (p. 93) : 

He went on to Naples, and there, in the hot June, heard rumors that 
Garibaldi and his thousand were about to attack Palermo. Calling on 
the American Minister, Chandler of Pennsylvania, he was kindly treated, 
not for his merit, but for his name, and Mr. Chandler amiably consented 
to send him to the seat of war as bearer of despatches to Captain Palmer 
of the American sloop of war Iroquois. Young Adams seized the 
chance, and went to Palermo in a government transport filled with fleas, 
commanded by a charming Prince Caracciolo. 

. He told all about it to the Boston Courier, where the narrative prob- 
ably exists to this day, unless the files of the Courier have wholly perished. 

The files of the Boston Courier have not wholly perished, though 
few copies survive. Of the seven Italian letters from Adams (to 
his brother Charles) printed there, the last two, and the only two 
that have any considerable historical interest, are those which are re- 
printed below, from the Courier of July 10 and July 13 respectively. 

Readers of Mr. George M. Trevelyan's delightful volumes do not 
need to be told that there is no lack of material for the history of 
Garibaldi in Palermo, and the youthful Adams's letters add little of 
positive fact; yet we believe that many readers will be glad to see 
these sketches of a hero, viewed "at the moment of his greatest 
achievement and most splendid action " with the most penetrating 
of American eyes. Adams has described the interview in the 
Education, but that passage sets forth an old man's reflections upon 
what a young man saw. The letters printed below are plainly the 
writing of a very young man — but that young man was Henry 
Adams. 

I. 

Palermo, June 9, i860. 
At Naples we knew next to nothing about the state of things at 
Palermo, and there was a delicious uncertainty about having one's head 
knocked off or losing some of one's legs, that was gloriously exciting. 
Here from my room, looking out over the harbor and the bare old Monte 
Pellegrino, it all seems easy and simple enough, and quite a matter of 
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everyday life, but in Naples the prospect was like looking down the 
crater of Vesuvius. There on the morning of the 5th, I had to fly about 
from Department to Department, and never could have taken the first 
step towards getting here, if it had not been for the kindness of my 
friends, who pushed me along, and worked like beavers for me. After 
six hours of driving about in a sun that positively singed me, I got it 
all straight, and was put on board the steamer Capri, bound to Palermo, 
bearer of despatches to Capt. Palmer of the Iroquois and the American 
Consul. 1 

The Capri was originally one of the Neapolitan line of steamers that 
run from Naples to Marseilles, but is now taken by Government to carry 
supplies to the garrison at Palermo. 2 We took two brigs in tow, one of 
them laden with nothing but water. You can form an idea of the man- 
agement of affairs from that one fact, that even the water for the troops 
had to be brought from Naples. 

Three long hours we had to wait for the Captain, who was at Portici, 8 
getting despatches from the King. Unluckily, the King forgot him, and 
went to dinner, so he had to wait till dinner was over. When he did 
come aboard, he was as jolly a little fellow as I ever saw, flying about 
and chatting all the time like a whirligig. He spoke very fair English, 
too, and as we had the whole ship to ourselves, it was as comfortable as 
any one could desire. 

The weather was exquisite and the sea calm, and as the sun set, we 
steamed slowly down the bay of Naples with the two vessels in tow. 
Towards ten o'clock, when I went on deck to take a last look before 
going to bed, the moon was rising and I could see the island of Capri 
still on our left, and away behind us the great fiery blotch on the side of 
Vesuvius. 

As we came along into sight of Palermo we heard the, reports and 
saw flashes and smoke of a quick cannonading. I watched it with a 
feeling of decided discomfort. The idea of being shot, occurred to me 
with new and unpleasant force. The Captain however consoled me 
with the assurance that Garibaldi had no cannon, and that this was prob- 
ably an admiral's salute from the war-ships in the harbor. So we drank 
a bottle of beer together and told the anxious old gunner that he might 
have those four precious six-pounders of his unshotted. It was nine 
o'clock at night when we entered the harbor and passing a number of 
great ships of war, we came to anchor near the British admiral and 
there we lay all night. 

The Captain's brother came to take supper with us and give us the 
latest news, which all parties seemed indifferent to; so when we had 
finished eating, we sat on deck smoking and talking and listening to a 
band which was playing waltzes on board the Hannibal. 4 There was 

1 Commander James S. Palmer, who afterward won great distinction, com- 
manding the Iroquois under Farragut, at the passage of Vicksburg. The consul 
was Henry H. Barstow. 

2 The Capri had taken part in the firing on Marsala after the landing of the 
Thousand there on May 11, and later, May 28-29, had brought reinforcements 
from Naples to Palermo. Rear-Adm. H. F. Winnington-Ingram, Hearts of Oak, 
p. 198; London Times, May 18, June 8. 

3 Five miles from Naples, on the slopes of Vesuvius. 

* The flag-ship of the British squadron under Sir Rodney Mundy (Rodney's 
grandson). 
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just moon enough to show how silent and calm and black everything 
was, just as if no Garibaldi were within a thousand miles. 

The next morning, the 7th, I went on board our war steamer, the 
Iroquois, and presented the papers I was charged with, and from here 
to an American merchant vessel, to find our Consul. I found him bear- 
ing bravely up, though he had been some three weeks penned up with 
several other families, on this temporary boarding house, living from 
hand to mouth. 5 The deck as I saw it was paved to some depth with 
dogs, chickens, pigs, fleas, babies, trunks and other articles. His spirits 
were good, however, under all this weight of trials, and he was preparing 
to return to-day to his house on shore. The English, by the way, were 
luckier than the Americans during the troubles, for their line-of-battle 
ship the Hannibal was turned into a hotel and baby-house, price nine 
shillings a day, bed and board. We have no large ships in the Mediter- 
ranean now, so paid famine prices for accommodations on board the 
merchant vessels. Now, however, all was quiet again, and the day I 
arrived the whole of the refugees were striking for shore. 

I took a boat and landed. Numbers of men and boys, nearly all 
armed and looking very disreputable, were lounging and talking on the 
quay and round the Porta Felice. 6 Here and there a red shirt showed 
itself. They make a very good uniform — rowdy but pugnacious; and 
now that Garibaldi has made them immortal, all young Sicily is putting 
them on, and swelling about in them almost as vulgarly, though more 
excusably, than New York firemen. 

Of course you know the whole story of the campaign by this time, 
and as I am not writing a history of events, but only an account of a 
flying visit to the city, there is no use in my repeating what everybody 
has heard. But just to show you how I found affairs, I will note a few 
of the dates again. 

At about three o'clock, the morning of Sunday, May 27th, Garibaldi 
dismounted from his horse at the Porta Termini, 7 and coolly puffed away 
at his cigarette while he urged on his fifteen hundred men into. the city. 
All Palermo rose at once. The street fighting and barricading lasted all 
that day, and that night Garibaldi slept, if he slept at all, in the Sena- 
torial Palace, 8 the very heart of the city, directly cutting in between the 
royal palace at one end of the straight main street, the Toledo, and the 
harbor and the castle at the other end, and isolating the royal troops in 
several separate positions. This was a real Garibaldian move, which 
ought to have cost him his life and the Sicilians their cause; but as it 
did not, it put the whole game in his hands. The next day and Tuesday, 
the barricading and bombarding continued; a good deal of property was 
destroyed and a good many old people, women and children were 
killed; — but Garibaldi was the stronger for every bomb that fell. On 
Wednesday the 30th, the Governor 9 yielded to a cessation of arms, 

5 But Consul Barstow, as his correspondence in the archives of the State 
Department shows, had witnessed from his own house the entrance of Garibaldi's 
forces into the city on the morning of May 27. 

6 The chief entrance into the city from the water-side, at the foot of the 
Toledo (now Corso Vittorio Emanuele). 

7 Now the Porta Garibaldi, at the south side of the city. 

8 The Pretorio, or Palazzo Municipale. 

9 General Feirdinando Lanza. 
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which, on Saturday, was changed into a capitulation and evacuation of 
the city; a most ludicrously disgraceful proceeding, for which the King 
would, I think, be justified in blowing the General's brains out with his 
own royal revolver. 

So you see already more than a week had passed since the grand 
fight, when on the morning of the 7th we watched from the Iroquois 
the long line of Neapolitan troops wind along round the city, with drums 
beating and colors flying, to their temporary quarters at the Mole. Two 
hours afterward, when I went on shore, the whole city, except the 
Castle, was fairly evacuated, and his Majesty's twenty-three thousand 
troops had shown themselves worthy of their reputation. 

So, when I arrived, the lively part of the campaign was over. The 
shops were still shut and the city still in arms, but there was no more 
fighting, nor was it likely there would be any more in Palermo. Of 
course the first explorations were towards the main street, the Toledo, 
which the Royal troops could have raked up and down — from one end 
from the palace, and at the other from their frigates in the harbor. 
There were barricades at every five or six rods, higher than my head, 
and mostly cannon-proof. 10 Swarms of people were hurrying about, but 
no one was doing any work that I saw, except a few Piedmontese on 
guard at important points. Almost every one had a gun on his shoulder, 
and the peasants who had come down from the interior in crowds looked 
about as dirty, as lazy, and as degraded as the best conservative could 
wish. They were sleeping in the squares, or lounging in groups round 
the guard-houses, their guns in their hands, and in costumes very sug- 
gestive of brigands and cut-throats. It was a strange collection of arms 
that the insurgents had. There were guns of every shape and length, 
from the short, fat blunderbuss, suggestive of stage-coaches and highway 
robberies two centuries ago, up to long-barreled, thin affairs, such as the 
Arabs might have shot with when Mahomet was a small boy. There 
were plenty of Neapolitan muskets about, too, which deserters had 
brought, or cowards had thrown away to run better. All the towns- 
people seemed to have a rage for cutlasses and dirks, which were half 
the time tied over their shoulders with twine. Among other armed indi- 
viduals there was a priest in his black robes, rushing about day after 
day, with a gun in his hand. A large average of the arms were too old 
and rusty to be dangerous to any one but the owner. Providence seemed 
particularly kind to the city, for though every one was carrying his gun 
loaded and capped and sometimes at full cock, and jamming against the 
stone barricades in the crowds at the narrow passages, and gesticulating 
as only these Sicilians and Neapolitans can gesticulate, we heard of no 
one case of an accident, though it is hardly possible but that there must 
have been a few. Still to do the Sicilians justice, for all their laziness 
and brutish look and dirt, it was a peaceable, good-natured crowd, and 
I have seen in all only one drunken man, and no fighting nor insolence. 
Perhaps it might not be so well behaved if Garibaldi was not dictator. 

I passed barricade after barricade till I came to the Senatorial palace, 
where the headquarters of the insurgents are. This is not directly on 
the Toledo, but a little to one side. Before it, there is a small square, 

10 In one of Consul Barstow's despatches, at the Department of State, he has 
inserted a printed map of Palermo on which he has marked in ink the positions of 
all the barricades, and of the Neapolitan cannon. 
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and what the naval officers call the improper fountain, improper because 
there is half Lempriere's Classical Dictionary on it, but a copious insuf- 
ficiency of costume. There I found a still greater confusion and chaos, 
and crowds of desperately patriotic Sicilians were sleeping, eating, chat- 
tering and howling under the windows of the General-in-Chief. I 
stopped a minute here to look at fire-cannon of all ages and sizes, 
mounted on wagon-wheels and looking like the very essence of revolu- 
tion, rusty, dirty and dangerous to the men that used them. These were 
new arrivals under Colonel Orsini, for Garibaldi had none in the fight. 
It is curious how the cannon make their appearance in the city. I met 
to-day, the 9th, with a splendid new barricade towards the castle, and in 
it two heavy iron cannon apparently ready for action at any instant for 
there was a strong guard of red shirts there, to say nothing of a crowd 
of armed ragamuffins. Garibaldi must have a dozen now, at the very 
least, and some are good little field-pieces. They say that these are old 
cannon buried in 1849, and now dug up again. 

A little way above the head-quarters, the other great street of 
Palermo 11 crosses the Toledo at right angles, and from this spot one 
can look out of four gates at four quarters of the compass. Can you 
imagine a General with two thousand foreign troops and twenty-one 
thousand native troops who would lose a city like this? Still a little way 
further and I met a high barricade with two heavy cannon, which com- 
manded the Toledo straight up to the royal palace and the city gate. 
Some red shirts were on guard there, armed half with muskets and half 
with rough pikes. Just beyond this I met another guard of Piedmontese 
who stopped me and turned me back by " Excellency's orders." As they 
apologized and were deeply pained, as they declared, to have to do it, I 
felt rather flattered than otherwise, and turning back took the first side 
street to the left. There is no use describing the looks of the thing, for 
by this time you probably know more about it than I do myself. It was 
now comparatively respectable to what it had been, and the dead bodies 
and disgusting sights had all been cleared away. After a long detour 
and a very indefinite idea of my whereabouts, I made my way through 
all the particularly nasty lanes and alleys I could find, back to the Toledo. 
For dirt Palermo is a city equalled by few. I do not know whether I 
ran any danger of being robbed; indeed it hardly occurred to me that 
it was possible. I never dreamed of going armed, was all alone, and 
looked I suppose a good deal as if I had just stepped out of the Strand 
in London, so far as dress went, but no one spoke to me or interfered 
with me in any way. Possibly Garibaldi may have exercised some in- 
fluence on the robbers and rascals, for he has them shot as they are 
taken, and the people occasionally amuse themselves by kicking and 
stoning them to death. I believe about a dozen have kicked their heels 
at heaven already by the Dictator's orders. 

After fairly seeing it all, I came to the conclusion in the first place 
that Garibaldi was all he was ever said to be. He and his Piedmontese 
are the whole movement; the rest is not enough to stand by itself now. 
Put a weaker hand than his here, and see how long these wild brigands 
would keep order and hold together. I do not pretend to judge of a 
country where I have only been three days, but my own belief is that 
Sicily is a bad lot, and it will take many years to make her a good one. 

11 The Via Maqueda. 
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In the second place, let people say what they will, it is utterly incon- 
ceivable to me how any sane general, with twenty-three thousand troops, 
cannon, fortified positions, ships of war, and uncontrolled powers, could 
have the brazen face to surrender the city. 12 Disaffection in the troops 
does not account for it. You can depend upon it, that no honest general 
could submit to such a disgrace as that and live after it. It is one of 
those things which I could never have believed, and which in any country 
but Naples would be impossible. 

Dreadfully hot and tired, I eat some ice cream and came back to the 
hotel. Here one's time is agreeably divided between hunting for fleas 
and watching the fleet in the harbor, which is always firing salutes and 
making a most hideous noise with them. Almost every nation has its 
flag here. People are a good deal surprised that we have only one war 
steamer, and that a small one. We ought to have some line-of-battle 
ships round Sicily and Naples now. 

At dinner we had quite a famous party. The celebrated Colonel 
Tiirr 13 sat at the head of the table, next to him the correspondent of the 
London Times, then another of Garibaldi's Colonels, then the corre- 
spondent of the London Illustrated News, then I think Colonel Orsini, 
and so on. Brixio 14 is also in the same hotel, and a number of other 
celebrities. 

That same afternoon at six o'clock, I was taken to see the Dictator. 
The party was five in all, officers and civilians, and the visit was in- 
formal; indeed, Garibaldi seems to discourage all formality, and though 
he has just now all the power of an Emperor, he will not even adopt the 
state of a General. Europeans are fond of calling him the Washington 
of Italy, principally because they know nothing about Washington. 
Catch Washington invading a foreign kingdom on his own hook, in a 
fireman's shirt! You might as well call Tom Sayers, 15 Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

We walked up the Toledo and found the little square before the 
palace 16 even rowdier than usual. A band of musicians had been raked 
together, and they were marching about and making a great noise, and 
looking very dirty and ragged, with a most varied collection of instru- 

12 But Lanza was seventy-two, deaf, infirm, and his viceroyalty had only begun 
on May 17. Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the Thousand, p. 266. 

is Col. Stefano Tiirr, first aide-de-camp to Garibaldi. Trevelyan, p. 213. 
The correspondent of the London Times was also a Hungarian of 1849, Gen. 
Ferdinand Eber, who had written for the Times from the Crimea, and was after- 
ward for many years its correspondent in Vienna. Atkins, Sir William Howard 
Russell, I. 67 ; Dasent, John Thadeus Delane, I. 223. He had arrived May 24, 
from which date his letters to the Times are important sources of our knowledge. 
Along with his functions as war correspondent, he sought and obtained com- 
mand under Garibaldi, and led the column which marched on Catania. Mundy, 
H. M. S. Hannibal at Palermo and Naples, p. 103; Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the 
Making of Italy, pp. 66-67. The correspondent of the Illustrated London News 
-was the artist Frank Vizetelly. 

1* Col. Nino Bixio is meant. 

15 The most famous of prize-fights, Sayers vs. Heenan, had just been fought, 
April 17. 

16 Still the Palazzo Municipale. Garibaldi did not remove to the royal palace 
till June 12. 
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ments. Of course the louder they played, the louder the people howled 
viva Italia, and the more chaotic the crowd became. The effect was 
quite striking, except that it was rather laughable. 

We did not stop to look at this long, for the crowd made way to the 
uniforms, and the sentries at the steps presented arms as we passed. It 
was nearly the same scene inside the palace as outside. One saw every- 
where the head-quarters of revolution pure and simple. On the stair- 
case and in the ante-rooms there was a chaos broken loose, of civilians, 
peasants, priests, servants, sentries, deserters from the royal army, red- 
shirts, and the blue-shirts, too, of Orsini's artillery, and all apparently 
perfectly at home. .We had no time to look carefully, however, but 
passed straight on, every one showing us the greatest respect, until 
finally the third door opened, and there we were, in the presence of a 
hero. 

Garibaldi had apparently just finished his dinner, and was sitting at 
a corner window talking with four or five visiters, gentlemen and ladies 
of Palermo. He rose as we came in, and came forward shaking hands 
with each of the party as we were introduced. He had his plain red 
shirt on, precisely like a fireman, and no mark of authority. His manner 
is, as you know of course, very kind and off-hand, without being vulgar 
or demagogic. He talked with each of us, and talked perfectly naturally ; 
no stump oratory and no sham. Just as an instance of his manner, 
there was one little action of his that struck me. I was seated next him, 
and as the head of our party remarked that I had come all the way from 
Naples in order to see him, he turned round and took my hand, thanking 
me as if I had done him a favor. This is the way he draws people. He 
talked mostly in French, for his English is not very good. 17 As for 
what he said, it is of no particular interest to any one, at least as far as 
it was said to me. The others can report the conversation if they think 
it worth while to report what was not meant to be reported. 

But this was only half the scene. At a round table in the middle of 
the room, a party of six or eight men were taking dinner. These were 
real heroes of romance. Two or three had the red shirts on ; others were 
in civil costume; one had a dirty, faded, hussar jacket on; one was a 
priest in his black robes. They were eating and drinking without regard 
to us, and as if they were hungry. Especially the priest was punishing 
his dinner. He is a fine fellow, this priest, a slave to Garibaldi and a 
glorious specimen of the church militant. I have met him several times, 
rushing about the streets with a great black cross in his hands. He has 
a strange, restless face, all passion and impulse. 18 The others were 
Garibaldi's famous captains — a fine set of heads, full of energy and 
action. 

Here I was at last, then, face to face with one of the great events 
of our day. It was all perfect; there was Palermo, the insurgent Sicilian 
city, with its barricades, and its ruined streets with all the marks of 
war. There was that armed and howling mob in the square below, and 
the music of the national hymn, and the five revolutionary cannon. 

17 " The Dictator stated that he was sufficiently acquainted with the English 
language to comprehend it when either read or spoken slowly." Mundy, H. M. S. 
Hannibal, p. 127. 

is Fra Giovanni Pantaleo, who had joined the expedition at Salemi ; picture 
in Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, p. 66. 
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There were the guerilla captains who had risked their lives and fortunes 
for something that the worst envy could not call selfish. And there was 
the great Dictator, who, when your and my little hopes and ambitions 
shall have lain in our graves a few centuries with us, will still be honored 
as a hero, and perhaps half worshipped — who knows ! — for a God. 

And yet Heaven knows why he, of all men, has been selected for 
immortality. I, for one, think that Cavour is much the greater man of 
the two; but practically the future Italy will probably adore Garibaldi's 
memory, and only respect Cavour's. 

As he sat there laughing and chattering and wagging his red grey 
beard, and puffing away at his cigar, it seemed to me that one might feel 
for him all the respect and admiration that his best friends ask, and yet 
at the same time enter a protest against fate. 

As we came away he shook hands with us again, and took leave of 
us with the greatest kindness. As we made our way through the crowd 
across the square, we stopped a minute to take a last look at him. He 
was leaning on the railing of the balcony before his window, quietly 
smoking his cigar, and watching the restless, yelling crowd below. He 
seemed hardly to be conscious of the noise and confusion, and looked in 
his red shirt like the very essence and genius of revolution, as he is. 

We walked up the Toledo to see the part which I had been refused 
admittance to, in the morning. The uniforms opened the way for us 
everywhere, so that we examined the whole ground at our leisure. I 
suppose you know all about it, so I shall not waste my time by describing 
it. Only take care of believing all that the English reporters say; not 
that they tell lies, but that they are artistic in their work ; in other words, 
they throw a glare of light on their own point of view, and leave the 
rest of the picture all the darker. The Neapolitans are about the most 
contemptible nation I ever happened on, and this bombardment was a 
piece with their character, — but as for a fight between Neapolitans and 
Sicilians, it seems to me that it is just about nip-and-tuck between the 
two. Putting principles out of the question, the only sympathy I can 
feel with any party is with the Piedmontese. The Sicilian common people 
are famous ever since the Sicilian Vespers, and especially in the cholera 
troubles of 1837, I0r being the most brutal and savage crowd known in 
modern Europe. 

So ended my first day in Palermo. The next morning there was still 
more wandering about the streets. The amount of red, white and green 
colors displayed is quite astonishing. Every one has a cockade, — or 
almost every one, except perhaps some of the foreigners. Placards are 
beginning to make their appearance, just as before the annexation, in 
the Romagna and Tuscany. "We choose Victor Emanuel the II. for 
our King." Garibaldi is bound to force that through, if he can, but I 
think his work here will be of the hardest. However, you are as good a 
judge of that as we are. 

We had quite a funny little " looting " expedition that afternoon, up 
to the Royal Palace. Some English officers from the Hannibal and an 
American from the Iroquois, with some civilians, nine of us in all, went 
off to walk, and as the only walk is up the Toledo, we brought up finally 
in the palace. The Neapolitan troops had evacuated it the day before, 
and it was now held by a guard of fourteen Piedmontese. We had the 
run of the whole place except the state rooms, and of course made any 
amount of noise, and satisfied our curiosity, by going everywhere and 
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examining everything. Of course, a building which has had several 
thousand Neapolitan troops quartered in it for some months keeps little 
enough of its good looks, and still less of its objects of value, even if 
there ever were any there, which I doubt. The rooms were full of boxes, 
beds, scraps of uniforms and soldiers' accoutrements, fragments of manu- 
scripts, books about religion and war, indiscriminate dirt and fleas. It 
was perhaps as dirty a hole as I ever saw, even in Palermo. Still, plun- 
der is plunder, or "loot," as the Englishmen called it, and the party 
loaded itself with old woolen epaulets, braid, books, handcuffs, and so 
on, as mementoes. In the stables we found an army of hungry rats and 
a dead horse. In the guard-house, a wretched man who was to be shot 
within twelve hours for an attempt at assassination; this was a sight 
that I could have spared, for the people had pretty much made the shoot- 
ing unnecessary. When we came out again on the square we had a 
grand flea-hunt, for the beasts were all over us by dozens, and they were 
the biggest and hungriest specimens yet discovered. The Illustrated 
News correspondent, who was one of the party, is to make a sketch 
representing us dancing about and diving at each other's pantaloons. 19 
The officers' white duck showed the game beautifully, but our woolen 
ones only gave them a shelter, and the consequence is that I am never 
free nor quiet, for my clothes bagged the most and concealed them the 
best. 

Loaded with the plunder we marched back again, the grinning red- 
shirts presenting arms to us everywhere. Only one of us could speak 
Italian, but no one cared for that, and a crowd of the natives had some- 
thing or other to say to us, good-natured and even liberal. One old 
brigand whose portrait has already figured in the News, 20 insisted on 
paying for our ices and treating us to Maraschino all round, which was 
very generous indeed, but the stuff was enough to make one sick, even 
though it were taken to Garibaldi's health. After it we marched down to 
the harbor with the romantic old bandit and his gun, in the middle of us. 

I had now been two days in the city and had only one object more 
to detain me here. It is always better and pleasanter to look at more 
than one side of a question, and I was curious to see how it went with 
the royal troops, and as I had brought with me from Naples a letter to 
an officer of the Swiss legion, I did not care to leave the city without 
presenting it. So, towards evening to-day I walked round the harbor to 
the quarters of the royal army, perhaps half an hour from the hotel. 
They still have their barracks and are packed away in a great prison, a 
cloister and so forth. Three lines of guards stand across the streets 
towards the city, but I passed without question, and so did every one 
also, as far as I could see. The troops were just forming for the rappel 
as I crossed the great parade ground, so I delivered my letter to the 
officer, who was already at the head of his command, and sat down my- 
self before the guard-house to watch the performances. The troops 
came on the ground with their music and all their equipments, looking 
as fresh and as effective as any troops I ever saw. There seemed to be 
no end to the numbers. They poured in, thousands after thousands, and 

19 The inquisitive reader will find many interesting sketches of scenes in the 
Sicilian revolution, by Vizetelly, in the Illustrated London News for June and 
July, i860, but not this. 

20 La Masa, no doubt. 
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packed the whole great space. I do not think I ever saw so many troops 
together before; there must have been hard on twenty thousand on the 
spot, all well-armed, well dressed and apparently well-drilled. 

As they were forming around the square a small guard came in on 
one side, passing me, and had in charge an old gray-mustachiod Swiss, 
either drunk or a deserter, or both, who seemed terribly excited, and was 
talking in a half scream. The Major looked very grave, and disap- 
peared as they brought the man in, but he kept on his screaming as they 
locked him up, and I could distinguish an endless repetition of " Do with 
me what you will. Life and death are all one now." Poor old fellow, 
I wonder whether they shot him. The King is in a bad way when his 
Swiss desert, for whatever faults the Swiss may have, they have proved 
themselves faithful, at least. 

After about half an hour the troops were marched off again, and 
my friend came back to me and took me into his quarters. It is a queer 
place now, this city, for strange sights and scenes. Here was a battalion 
of foreign troops quartered in a Franciscan monastery, and the cloisters 
were all alive with busy, chattering German soldiers. 21 We went up the 
staircase and into my friend's room, a monk's cell, furnished with half- 
a-dozen chairs, on which a torn and dirty mattrass was laid, a table on 
which there were some lemons and oranges, and a lamp. A couple of 
glasses of lemonade were ordered, and we sat down and sipped it, and 
smoked and talked. 

It was a strange place for a chance traveller to hit on, and I must 
say the general effect was gloomy to a degree. The evening was heavy 
and dull, with the clouds hanging low on the mountains, and as the little 
white-washed cell got darker and darker, and the hive of soldiers down 
in the cloisters grew more and more indistinct, while the officer was 
telling his story, full of bitterness and discontent, I really sympathized 
with him, and felt almost as gloomy as he. 

Of course, one ought to hate a mercenary soldier, and especially one 
of the King of Naples. Very likely I should have hated him if he had 
been coarse and brutal, but as he was very handsome, young and well- 
bred, in fact quite an extraordinary gentlemanly fellow, the thing was 
different. His ideas were just about what I had supposed they would 
be. He and his division had arrived on the second day of the fighting, 
and had not even been in fire. He had personally nothing to brag of 
and nothing to be ashamed at. But he declared solemnly, as his own 
belief and that of the whole corps, that the King had been betrayed; 
that the city might easily have been held; and that though the greater 
part of the Neapolitan troops were cowards rather than traitors, there 
were still excellent regiments among them who would have been more 
than strong enough under a capable general. The feeling among these 
troops was that they were all sold out, and the commanding officer of 
the foreign legion had felt so strongly about it, that when ordered just 
before the armistice not to stir a step nor to fire a gun, he had gone to 
the Commander-in-Chief and with tears in his eyes, offered him his 
sword, protesting against taking any share in such a burning disgrace. 
The bombardment was just as bad as all the rest of the performance — as 

21 On the new so-called " Bavarian ", but more properly Austrian, recruits to 
the army of Francis II., taking partly the place of his Swiss auxiliaries, see 
Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the Thousand, p. 138. 
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cowardly as it was ill-judged. The soldiers had been badly treated, and 
were deserting in crowds; and even the Swiss and Germans were dis- 
gusted with the want of faith kept with them, in not fulfilling the terms 
of enlistment, and were deserting like the rest. He asked me what 
people said in the city about Garibaldi's plans, and the immediate pros- 
pect, and I replied that no one knew anything except the General him- 
self. " Well," said he, " I will tell you the universal belief among us. 
It is that the embarcation of our corps is to be purposely delayed until 
there is a rising in Naples, so that we may not be there to put it down. 
You will see we shall not get back to Naples till it is all over there." 
Do not suppose that I believe all this myself. I only want to show you 
what the condition of the royal army is. Yet he said that even now, 
demoralized as the troops were, there were still enough good ones left, 
with the help of the eighteen hundred Swiss, to hold their position, and 
drive Garibaldi out of the city, in spite of barricades and all. Indeed, he 
did not seem to believe much in the Sicilians or their barricades, and 
called the Piedmontese the only real force that could do any fighting — 
speaking of them and their General as brave men and honorable enemies. 

It was dark when I came away, and he came with me to the shore, 
to see me on board a boat. We had literally to force our way through 
the thousands of Neapolitan soldiers who were wandering about, chat- 
tering and laughing and playing. We shook hands on parting, and I 
wished him happily out of the whole affair. 

" Yes," said he, " I think indeed the whole matter is now nearly 
ended; at least for us; and I am not sorry. I am tired both of the people 
and the service." 

A tolerably mournful conclusion of ten years' duty, and a gloomy 
yielding up of a long struggle against fate. But we liberals may thank 
God if the battle ends so easily. 

H. B. A. 22 



II. 

Naples, June 15, i860. 

My last letter, dated from Palermo, the 9th, announced that I should 
come off as soon as I could. It grew stupid there to one who was only 
a looker-on and not in the secret course of things. There was little or 
no society, and still less variety of amusements. Barricades are inter- 
esting at first, but one gets very soon angry that they are not taken 
down. It provoked me to see some fifty thousand men roaming about 
with guns in their hands, which nine-tenths of them would not dare use 
against an enemy, unless from behind a wall, and all the time the aque- 
ducts were cut, and no one thought of repairing them, and the communi- 
cation from street to street was as good as wholly interrupted. Of 
course, this was all right enough; and it was not to be expected that 
respectability should get the upper hand again so soon; but I speak 
naturally as a traveller, not as an insurgent. 

From my window I used to watch the ships every day, and the dirty 
little boys on the quay who were making targets of the marble statues 

22 Henry Brooks Adams. At a later time, Adams dropped his middle name — 
wherefore his North American article of 1867 on the story of Pocahontas is 
occasionally attributed to Herbert B. Adams, then a boy of sixteen ! 
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of their kings. Bomba's 23 head was already stoned back again into a 
rough block of marble, and he had lost all his fingers at the time I left. 
This was the only wanten destruction I saw, and, under the circum- 
stances, it speaks well for the Sicilians. 

Besides, I felt sure that the first act of the melodrama was over, and 
that the second would not have Palermo for its scene. The most that 
could be hoped for was a popular vote on the question of annexation to 
Piedmont, and they seemed to be preparing for this when I was there. 
But the very idea of this rather hurt my feelings. It is, to be sure, a 
great compliment to the strength and life of Americanism, that Napoleon 
and Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi think it necessary to go back to our 
foundation principle as the source of their authority; but do you know, 
to my mind these European popular elections have a little too much 
demonstration in them ; they are a sort of continual squatter sovereignty, 
and very like a satire on our theories. I do not pretend to be a philoso- 
pher, but I do know that if I were a conservative I should wish nothing 
better than these elections for an argument against and a sarcasm on 
popular governments in their whole length and breadth. It is a sword 
with two very sharp edges, this, and is apt to cut the wrong way as 
well as the right. 

The Capri was still in the harbor on the morning of the ioth, and I 
took a boat and went off to her. The little captain was flying about in 
a crowd of officers, busy as could be, but shook hands with me as if I 
were his dearest friend and we had been separated for years. He was 
to leave for Naples that same afternoon, and would be most boundlessly 
delighted to have the pleasure of my company. Perhaps you will appre- 
ciate this Italian profusion of politeness better, if I tell you that the 
captain is a prince, and belongs to an old and famous Neapolitan family. 24 

We were to leave at three o'clock. At four I came on board. Every- 
thing was in an Italian confusion. Everybody was screaming and ges- 
ticulating, or else lounging and sleeping. Some hundreds of soldiers 
with their wives, children and baggage, as well as some horses, were 
being embarked, and of course the scene was much like a pitched battle. 
On the shore among the soldiers there were a number of the famous 
policemen, the sbirri, whom the Sicilians have such a love for. These 
men must feel happy, very; for if they were accidentally caught, the 
Sicilian mob is not gentle, and they might find themselves skinned alive ; 
or going through some other process of the kind. An officer of the 
Iroquois told me that only the day before I got here, he had seen one 
of these fellows lying in the middle, his head cut off and put between 
his legs, and a cigar stuck in his mouth. 25 Whether he deserved his 
punishment or not, of course we cannot know. But as a matter of pure 
curiosity I would really like to know how many of the men who served 
him up in that elegant way would have been policemen themselves if 
they had been offered money enough for it. There is, to be sure, a 
great deal that is admirable in this Sicilian revolution, but a great deal, 
too, that reminds one very much of a servile insurrection. Where is 
the Sicilian nobility and the gentlemen who ought to take the lead in a 
movement like this? or is there a single Sicilian competent to sustain 

23 Ferdinand II., the late king. 

2* He was a Prince Caracciolo ; see the introduction, above. 

25 Vizetelly tells the same story, Illustrated London News, June 23. 
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Garibaldi or take his place? If not, of course it is the fault of the gov- 
ernment they have been under so long, who have crushed out all develop- 
ment; but what sort of a people it must be, if a foreigner, with an army 
of foreigners, supported by " Native Chiefs " and their clans, make the 
only great force of the whole movement. One cannot always control 
his ideas and prejudices. I can never forget, in thinking of Sicily and 
the kingdom of Naples, that under the Roman government these coun- 
tries were the great slave-provinces of the empire, and there seems to 
be a taint of degradation in the people ever since. It is not good stock. 

It was past six o'clock before we got off and left Palermo and Sicily 
behind us. The first cabin was not at all full. A few officers of different 
ages, and a girl, the daughter of one of them, were all who sat down to 
supper with us. On deck it was different. The men were wedged to- 
gether there, and every inch was covered. Among the soldiers were 
some few Germans, and I talked some time with one of them, a good- 
natured Viennese, who had served fourteen years in the Austrian army, 
and altogether had had quite a glorious career : Hungary in '48 and '49 ; 
Magenta and Solf erino in '59 ; and now at Palermo. That is a curiously 
happy list for any one who seeks the bubble reputation. He told me ail 
the story of his wrongs; how they had promised him thirty dollars 
bonus; cooked meals twice a day, and generally the life oi a prince; 
and how on coming here he had found himself most outrageously sold; 
never received a cent of his money; lived like a dog, and for ten days 
since he landed at Palermo had eaten nothing but hard biscuits and raw 
pork. He was very good natured under his troubles, though, abusing 
Naples and the Neapolitans terribly, but seeming to think that nothing in 
the way of bad management had ever been known in his dear Austria. 
"They did not do things so there," he thought; and I did not try to 
convince him that they had done things much better. He was on the 
sick list, down with fever, and returning to Naples with some other sick 
and wounded. He said there had been a great many desertions in his 
battalion, which is new and not wholly formed yet. Indeed, I think 
he seemed, if anything, rather sorry that he had not deserted too; and 
though he scolded loud enough at Neapolitan cowardice, I do not think 
he seemed any more eager to storm the barricades than his betters had 
been. Such men as these are nothing to supply the place of the old 
Swiss regiments. His great hope now was that the report might be 
true, of the determined disbanding and dismissal of the whole corps, so 
that he might get back to his dear Vienna. Indeed, whether he stays 
or not, his military spirit is for the time gone. And so it must be with 
the whole army — all demoralized. 

The captain was amusing as usual at supper. We drank the King's 
health with a proviso fof his improvement, and discussed the political 
affairs largely. Every one is disgusted, or says he is. Half the army 
says it is rank treason that did the business ; the other half says it was 
incompetence. I believe myself that if those generals had been fighting 
for themselves instead of their King, they would have done much more 
than they have done; in other words, as royal generals they deserve to 
lose their heads. As men, their behavior may have been highly praise- 
worthy, perhaps; though it is at least a question, whether a man does 
well in accepting his ruler's favors and rewards, and then betraying him. 
To us Americans, all these Italian troubles reduce themselves simply to 
a single process, by which one more of the civilized races is forming 
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itself on the ground that we have always stood on, and taking up as its 
creed the same list of ideas that we have always declared to be the heart 
and soul of modern civilization. Feeling sure of the result, as we must, 
we can afford to be a little cooler than other people, and being so 
strongly prejudiced, we can almost be impartial. So about the King, I 
feel more pity than pleasure at his ' troubles. I never heard anything 
bad of him, except that he is stupid and governed by bad influence ; but 
people who ought to know, have told me that he was a very good sort 
of a man, as men go. It is the fashion to abuse him, just as it is the 
fashion to abuse the Pope and the Grand Duke of Tuscany; but you 
would probably find that these are all good men enough, just as good and 
very likely a great deal better than you or 7, or the writers in the London 
Times, who tear a passion to rags so splendidly. We, who are so far 
ahead on the winning side, can afford to try to be fair to the losers. The 
King of Naples is probably one of the few men in the Kingdom who has 
done nothing that he ought to be hung for. 

It was curious to see, that night, how people can sleep. At about 
midnight, after finishing supper and smoking, and while every one was 
looking up their berths, I went forward to see how the soldiers managed 
to get along. They were lying all over the deck, tumbled down any- 
where, and all snoring like hogs. They lay so thick and it was so dark 
that I trod on three or four who were in the way, but they did not mind 
it, and when the engineer, who was passing, kicked them out of the 
passage, they dragged themselves a few inches on one side, with a groan, 
but never woke up. 

I was not so lucky. Recollecting my last night on board this boat, 
nothing could persuade me to go down below again, and so I appropriated 
a sofa in the upper cabin and with gloves on my hands to keep off the 
fleas, passed the night as well as might be, but little sleep enough came 
near me. 

The next morning all was still, bright and clear. The poor soldiers' 
wives on deck looked very unhappy, and some, who had fine dark eyes, 
and pretty olive complexioned faces, looked so pale and patiently sad 
that they might have made beautiful studies for Magdalens and Madon- 
nas. Certainly sea-sickness is one of the trials of life which brings us 
all down soonest to our common humanity ; these women seemed abso- 
lutely refined by it, and their husbands and friends were as careful and 
gentle towards them as if they were all a set of refined and educated 
heroes and lovers. 

We were crossing the bay of Naples at eight o'clock, and it seemed 
as though we were coming home, it all looked so pretty and natural. 
Thanks to the captain's politeness, we, passengers, were put on shore at 
once, and were not stopped long by the police, whos.e great curiosity was 
to know how it all looked in Sicily. Our information made them look 
all sorts of colors, as we had no particular motive to soften the story. 

So my excursion to Palermo ended. Nothing could have been easier 
or more successful. It is something to have seen the raw elements at 
work, though one is no element oneself, and though before making a 
demi-god of Garibaldi one had better wait until it is fairly settled what 
he is going to make of all this, and whether he is not going to do more 
harm than good by the whirlwind that he is riding; still, a life has not 
been wholly uninteresting, even if the only event in it were to have talked 
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with one of the most extraordinary of living men on the scene of his 
greatest success. 

Naples is much as ever. It is the gayest and liveliest place in Italy. 
The Chiaja 26 is swarming with carriages every afternoon, and the com- 
mon people lounge about, useless to gods and men, but happy as life is 
long. Everything is military, but no one now believes in the army, and 
I have sometimes been dreadfully tempted to whisper " Garibaldi " and 
" Palermo " in the ears of some of these uniformed rascals, just to see 
what they would do. I do not believe they have self-respect enough to 
feel insulted. There have been rumors enough of intended demonstra- 
tions, but nothing has happened, and it is better so. They cannot do any- 
thing, without Garibaldi, and had better not try. There is a great deal of 
anxiety here; endless rumors of constitutions, insurrections, demonstra- 
tions and so forth, and just now the two vessels said to have been cap- 
tured under American colors, are making a good deal of uneasiness in 
our part of the city. 27 

This letter is duller than usual. You will excuse it, for it is the last. 
I've tried to show you Italy as I've seen it, and now I have finished it all. 
It would be interesting to stay this struggle out here, but it will take a 
long time, and, after all, the essential points of interest for us Ameri- 
cans are now tolerably secure. Recollect that Garibaldi and the Italians 
are after two separate objects; one is a Free Italy, and the other is a 
United Italy. These are two separate things, and though we all sympa- 
thize with their struggles for the first, we can afford to hold our own 
opinions as to the value of the last. That is purely a question of Italian 
politics, and interests us only as identically the same struggle now going 
on since fifty years in Germany, interests us; that is, as a minor question 
of local importance. Of course many people wont agree with this state- 
ment of the case, but I am contented to follow on this question the lead 
of Napoleon the Third. If you prefer to hold to Garibaldi, we can 
agree to differ amicably. 

H. B. A. 

26 Via de Chiaia, a principal street. 

27 On June 1 1 the Fulminante, Neapolitan war-vessel, had come into Gaeta 
with two prizes, the small steamer Utile, Sardinian but first reported to be 
American, and the sailing-vessel Charles and Jane, of Bath, Maine. She" had 
captured them on their way from Genoa to Cagliari, whence no doubt they were 
to proceed to Sicily, for the Charles and Jane had seven or eight hundred Gari- 
baldians on board. Times, June 22, 26, Naples correspondence ; Trevelyan, Gari- 
baldi and the Making of Italy, p. 49. The despatches of the American minister, 
Joseph R. Chandler, in State Dept., Two Sicilies, vol. III., are for a time full of 
the " outrage ", but the ending of the kingdom of Naples presently ended the 
dispute. 



